FROM THIRTY YEARS WITH FREUD
better than others the extent of that struggle and
the sorrow and joy that went into it.
That great wrestling with knowledge is an
example for the generation now coming to maturity.
There is a lesson here which cannot be taught. It
can be learned only by living it. And this holds true
for so many of the things we have learned from
Freud.
It is the same lesson that, more than a century
ago, another thinker gave to his grandson as the
best precept he had been able to derive from a long
life.  One day in April of the year 1825 ^e seven-
year-old Walter von Goethe came with an album
in his hand to his grandfather, the famous poet.
Many ladies and gentlemen of the Weimar Court
had already inscribed mottoes in the little book.
Among them, for example, Frau Hofmarschall von
Spiegel had written down one of the melancholy
witticisms of Jean Paul:  " Man has two and a half
minutes; one for smiling, one for sighing, and a half
for loving, for in the middle of this minute he dies."
As he read these words the seventy-six-year-old
poet let the book fall upon his knees.   Something
within him rebelled against the false emotional
allure of the dictum;   against the kind of Weltan-
schauung which accepted as the content of human
existence " smiling and sighing and gentle loving."
Abandoning himself to his inner protest against the
sentimental wisdom of the aphorism, he took up his
pen. And while Jean PauPs sententious apportion-
ment of human life still echoed within him, he wrote
in his angular, already somewhat shaky hand, with
its free, generous flow:
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